PARENTS IN COLLEGE 


By the Numbers 


Two-generation (2Gen) programs 

and policies create opportunities that allow adults 
and the children in their lives to build on each other's successes. 

Ensuring that both parents and children have access to affordable, high-quality educational 
opportunities, for example, is a core component of a 2Gen approach. Investments in the 
postsecondary success of parents with young children can increase attainment of credentials 
leading to good jobs, bring children the benefits of high-quality learning environments, promote 
later college-going among children, and improve family economic security across generations. 


Today's Student Parent Population 

More than one in five college students—or 22 percent of all undergraduates—are parents, 
according to new analysis of data from the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study.' Of the 
3.8 million students who are raising children while in college, roughly 2.7 million (or 70 percent) 
are mothers and 1.1 million (30 percent) are fathers (Figure 1).2 The 1.7 million single student 
mothers enrolled as of 2015-16 represent more than two in five student parents (43 percent). 
While the majority of mothers in college are single parents (62 percent), the majority of fathers 
are married (61 percent). In other words, fathers in college are 1.6 times more likely to be 
married than single and student mothers are 1.6 times more likely to be single than married 
(Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Most Student Parents Are Mothers and More Than Two in Five Student Mothers Are Single 
Number of Student Parents by Gender and Marital Status, 2015-16 
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“WE HAVE TO MEET EVERY 
PARENT, EACH FAMILY 


WHERE THEY ARE.” 


- Tameka Henry, Ascend Parent Advisor 


Between the 2011-12 and 2015-16 academic years, the share of students who are parents 
declined by 15 percent and the total number declined by 20 percent.? While enrollment 
among all undergraduates decreased in that time (by roughly 6 percent), the number of 
college students who are parents dropped more sharply than among students overall. A 


number of factors may have contributed to the 
declining share of college students with children, 
including declining unemployment over this time 
period following the end of the Great Recession, 
and the rising cost of college in combination with 
the continued high cost of non-tuition expenses 
like child care, housing, and transportation.* Such 
factors may have disproportionately affected 
student parents’ ability to afford college as well as 
their assessments of the relative benefits of college 
enrollment compared with the immediate benefits 
of working without attending school. The closure 
of more than 100 for-profit colleges between 2012 
and 2016 probably also contributed to parents’ 
decreased share of the student body.° The 
number of student parents enrolled in for-profits 
declined by 39 percent between 2011-12 and 
2015-16 (the largest decline among alll institution 
types), compared with a 25 percent decline in the 
number of parents enrolled in community colleges 
and a 12 percent decline in those enrolled in 
public four-year colleges.°® 


The largest share of student parents is enrolled 

in community colleges (42 percent of all student 
parents are community college students; Figure 2). 
Similar shares of student parents attend private for- 
profit and public four-year institutions (18 percent 
and 17 percent, respectively), with the remainder 
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College Students Who Are Parents. . . 
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Figure 2. The Largest Share of Student Parents Attends Community Colleges 
Distribution of All 
Student Parents 
by Institution 
Type, 
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Source: Institute for Women's Policy Research analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16). 


enrolled in private nonprofit four-year (13 percent) and other/more than one institution (10 
percent). 


While student parents are most likely to attend community colleges, their proportion of the 
overall student body varies by institution type. For-profit schools enroll the largest share of 
student parents compared with other institution tyoes — 45 percent of all for-profit students are 
students with children and 39 percent are single mothers — followed by community colleges, 
whose student body is more than one-quarter student parents (26 percent; Figure 3).’ 


Figure 3. Nearly Half of the For-Profit Student Body Are Parents 
Share of Students Who Are Parents by Institution Type, 2015-16 
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Source: Institute for Women's Policy Research analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16). 


Student parents are more likely than students without children to be students of color: 51 
percent compared with 46 percent of students without children.® Looking across racial/ethnic 
backgrounds, Black college students are the most likely to be parents (33 percent), and 

Black women — two in five of whom are mothers — are more likely than women from other 
backgrounds to be raising children while in college (Figure 4).? American Indian/Alaska Native 
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and Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander students are also likely to be parents (29 percent and 
30 percent, respectively), with more than one-third of women in both groups being mothers 
(Figure 4). Roughly one in five Hispanic students (21 percent), White students (21 percent), and 
students of more than one race (20 percent) are parents, as are 13 percent of Asian students. !° 


Hi Share of men in college who are fathers __ Share of women in college who are mothers 


Source: Institute for Women’s Policy Research analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16). 


Student parents tend to be older while enrolled in college than their peers without children. 
Student parents’ median age is 32, compared with 27 for independent students without 
children and 20 for dependent students."' Three in five student parents are 30 or older, roughly 
one-quarter are 24-29, and 15 percent are ages 15-23. Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander 


“KEEPING MY HIGH GPA WILL PAY 
OFF FOR GETTING THE REST OF MY 
COLLEGE, FOR THE MOST PART, PAID 


FOR. | WANT TO KEEP AS MUCH DEBT 
OFF AS POSSIBLE.” 


- Student Parent, IWPR Survey of Women in Mississippi’s Community and Technical College 
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student parents are more likely to be in their 30s or older (nearly three-quarters are in that age 
group) than other student parents, while Hispanic student parents are younger than parents of 
other racial/ethnic backgrounds (their median age is 30). Married student parents tend to be 
older than their single counterparts, with a median age of 34 and 30, respectively. 


The large majority of student parents have one or two children (nearly 80 percent) and over 
half have children who are preschool-aged or younger (53 percent have children under 

age 6; Figure 5). Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander, Black, and American Indian/Alaska Native 
student parents are the most likely to have youngest children who are 6 or older (over half 

of each group). Asian student parents are most likely to have children ages 0-5 (64 percent), 
followed by student parents of more than one race (56 percent), Hispanic student parents (56 
percent), and White student parents (53 percent; Figure 5). 


Figure 5. The Majority of Student Parents Have Children Under Age 6 
Share of Students Who Are Parents by Age of their Youngest Child, 2015-16 
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Source: Institute for Women's Policy Research analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16). 


High College Debt Among Student Parents 

Student parents’ family responsibilities, financial insecurity, and high enrollment in for-profit 
institutions can lead them to borrow more for college than other students.'2, Median debt 
among student parents enrolled in 2015-16 was more than two-and-a-half times higher than 
debt among students without children ($6,500 compared with $2,500, respectively).'? Mothers, 
and especially single mothers, borrow more than other student parents and students without 
children. Student mothers enrolled in 2015-16 held a median $8,300 in debt, and single mothers 
carried $9,500 in debt. Median debt among single mothers in college was 2.7 times higher 
than median debt among women students without children ($3,500). 


Black student parents hold more student debt than parents or nonparents of every other 
racial/ethnic background. Black student parents borrow an average of $18,100, compared 
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with an average of $13,500 among all students, $13,100 among White student parents, and 


$10,400 among Hispanic student parents (Figure 6). 


Figure 6. Parents — and Particularly Black Parents — Take on Significant Student Debt to Attend College 
Average Amount Borrowed by Student Parents for Undergraduate Education by Race/Ethnicity, 2015-16 
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Source: Institute for Women’s Policy Research analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16). 


Student Parents Earn Better Grades than Other Student Groups 

Student parents are offen motivated to pursue college by a desire to improve their children’s 
lives.'4 While a range of obstacles can impede their ability to graduate on time, student 
parents achieve higher grade point averages (GPA) than other students.'® One-third of student 
parents have a GPA of 3.5 or higher, compared with 31 percent of independent nonparents 


and 26 percent of dependent students (Figure 7). 


Figure 7. Student Parents Have Higher GPAs than Students Without Children 
Share of Students by GPA, Dependency, and Parent Status, 2015-16 
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Source: Institute for Women's Policy Research analysis of data from the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 2015-16 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:16). 
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Promoting Student Parents’ College Success 

Given the large share of parents who are students of color, promoting college success among 
student parents is critical to improving racial/ethnic equity in higher education access and 
outcomes. It is also vital to achieving national and state goals to substantially increase the 
number of US adults with postsecondary credentials.'* Ensuring student parents have access 
to affordable, quality, child care — which one study found more than tripled their likelinood 
of on-time graduation — in addition to supports like coaching, affordable family housing, 
emergency financial aid, mentoring and peer support, and physical and mental health care, 
would improve postsecondary success and economic security across generations.'” 


This fact sheet was produced by the Institute for Women’s Policy Research and Ascend at the 
Aspen Institute with generous support from the Omidyar Network and ECMC Foundation. It 
was prepared by Lindsey Reichlin Cruse, Tessa Holtzman, and Barbara Gault from the Institute 
for Women's Policy Research, and David Croom and Portia Polk from Ascend. 


The Aspen Institute is an educational and policy studies organization based in Washington, 
DC. Its mission is to foster leadership based on enduring values and to provide a nonpartisan 
venue for dealing with critical issues. As a policy program of the Institute, Ascend at the Aspen 
Institute is the national hub for breakthrough ideas and collaborations that move children and 
the adults in their lives to educational success, economic security, and health and well-being. 
We take a two-generation approach to our work, focusing on children and the adults in their 
lives together, and we bring a gender and racial equity lens to our analysis. In everything we 
do, we draw on the expertise and experience of families. 


The Institute for Women’s Policy Research (IWPR) conducts and communicates research to 
inspire public dialogue, shape policy, and improve the lives and opportunities of women 

of diverse backgrounds, circumstances, and experiences. The Institute’s research strives to 
give voice to the needs of women from diverse ethnic and racial backgrounds across the 
income spectrum and to ensure that their perspectives enter the public debate on ending 
discrimination and inequality, improving opportunity, and increasing economic security for 
women and families. The Institute works with policymakers, scholars, and public interest groups 
to design, execute, and disseminate research and fo build a diverse network of individuals 
and organizations that conduct and use women-oriented policy research. |WPR’s work is 
supported by foundation grants, government grants and contracts, donations from individuals, 
and contributions from organizations and corporations. IWPR is a 501(c) (3) tax-exempt 
organization that also works in affiliation with the Program on Gender Analysis in Economics at 
American University. 
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